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Tales and Piscellanies. 
From the American Monthly Magatime. 
THE NARRAGANSETT’S VENGEANCE. 


** Freeze! freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot!— 
Though thon the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not! 
Then heigho!—sing heigho! under the green holly, 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly !”’ 
As YOU LIKE IT. 

One of those lovely days in the latter end of autumn, so 
peculiar to the climate of America, that they have obtained 
the name of Indian summer, was rapidly drawing to its con- 
clusion ;—the sun, scarcely an hour high, shot his level rays, 
with more than meridian splendor, over a wide expanse of 
country, still clothed in its primeval garb of wilderness ; 
though further down the valley, on whose eastern slope the 
mellow light still lingered, the occasional crash of a falling 
tree, the melancholy cadence of the cow-hells, and the sharp 
reports of “the thunder of the palefaces,” told the vicinity 
of a settlement. The stream, which wound its course in 
many @ circuitous reach through the lonely glen,—here 
glancing in bright eddies over the naked rocks, which decked 
its current,—and there spreadiug its stagnant moisture 
among fallen trunks and tangled saplings of the hoary cedar, 
till its existence could be traced only by a coarser growth of 
grass and water-flags,—was a tributary of the fair Connec- 
ticut, and the advantages of its numerous mill-sites, and the 
nch soil of its surrounding meadows, had been early appre- 
ciated by the pilgrim fathers, who, while seeking out a re- 
fuge from the tyranny of a bigoted ruler, had not learned 
to neglect the comforts of the body, in ministering to the 
cravings of the spirit. 

On the prostrate bulk of a gigantic tree, uptorn from its 
place by some autumnal gust, as motionless as the crane 
which patiently watched its finny prey from a neighboring 
mass of isolated granite,—sat the proud form of the red hun- 
ter. The ornamental wampum, the polished armlets glitter- 
ing round his tawny limbs, the scalp-fringed leggins, and the 
highly valued gun, which lay within his ready hand, no less 
than the faultless proportions, and princely or wigs bol the 
Indian, proclaimed him a chief among his people. 5 = 
now intently awaiting the approach of the hunted deer by 
the path which his station commanded, there was a lurking 
sparkle in his calm eye, which portended the lightning of 
its anger; a quiet dignity in his —— and a native 
grace in his carriage, which bespoke him worthy of the pre- 
eminence he held over his tribe, no less by virtue of his own 
high deeds and haughty daring, than of hereditary dominion. 
Suddenly it seemed as though his ear caught some distant 
sound,—his eye lightened, as with expanded nostril, and head 
erect, he listened in breathless silence for a repetition of the 
noise, which had awakened his suspicion ;—the snapping o 
dried bushes was now distinctly heard, the thick sobbing of 
some exhausted animal, and ere Jong the hard tramp of a 
wearied runner. With a caution of movement, unequalled 
by the agility of the wild deer, the Indian rose to his feet ; 
—not a rustle of the herbage, not a quiver of the foliage, 
which waved on every side, had betrayed the motion ; and 
so statue-like was his upright figure that, toa cursory glance, 
it could scarcely have been distinguishable from the dark 
trunks by which he was surrounded. Though evidently 
aware of the exact nature of the approaching intrusion, and 
seemingly unconcerned by the ‘knowledge, his hand played 
with the lock of the weapon, which still rested in the hollow 
of his arm, and a moment would have brought it to bear with 
au accuracy of aim which must have rendered the hostility 
of asingle foeman as unavailing as it was undreaded. Scarce- 
ly had a moment elapsed, when the scarlet leaves of the 
dense sumachs, which concealed the entrance of the deer- 
path, were violently agitated, and a youth, whose fair skin, 
bright curls, and full blue ¢ye, announced an emigrant from 
regions nearer to the rising sun, dashed upon the scene.— 
The sweat rolicd in Jarge drops from his uncovered forehead; 
his buff jacket was soiled and torn by his rapid, passage 
through the brush and briars of the forest; the blackened 
locks and open pans of the pistols at his girdle shewed that 
they had recently done service, while the bloody spurs upon 
his heels, gave token of a flight far differently commenced. 
Crossing the creek almost at a bound, he was continuing his 
route with unabated diligence,—though from his flagging 
speed, and faltering steps, it was clear that his exertions 
were too violent mh sustained,—when the chief, noiseless- 
ly crossing his path, laid a finger on his shoulder from be- 
hind ;—the seudh wan scarce heavier than the settling of the 








|musquito, that hummed around his heated brows, yet the 
young man started, as though he had been grappled by the 
| ands of a giant. As he turned ty resist the expected at- 
|tack, a deep and guttural sound burst from the lips of the 
| warrior, who in nfajestic calmness awaited, till the astonish- 
|ment of the other should subside, before he gave utterance 
|to his thoughts. 
. M N brother has travelled very far,”—he said at length— 
“and his legs are weak like a little child! Let him rest 
ja while, that his heart may be strong to meet his enemy.” — 
“ Sachem,”—panted forth the exhausted fugitive—“detain 
|me not !—the foe is hard upon my track—the avenger of 
blood is behind me—my arms are useless, and mine enemies 
an host ;”— 

“ Has the pale chief taken the life of a warrior of his tribe, 
that his people hunt him like a wolf from the clearings ?— 
Let my brother be just, and give lis blood for the blood he 
has spilt !"— 
| Not so, Sachem,”—interrupted the other, with an eager- 
iness far different from the deliberate, and almost scornful 
manner of the chieftain—* in fair combat,—in self-preser- 
vation have I slain the persecutor of my father’s house !—it 
was my life or his: and praise be to the God of Battles that 
gave strength to my arm,—the carnal and self-seeking op- 
pressor of his people has been sent to his just account, by 
the hand of him whom he had made an orphan.” 

“It is very good—my white brother is a great brave—he 
has taken the scalp of a mighty warrior of his color—” 

While he was yet speaking, « faint shout echoed from the 
distant forest, and again the youth was starting on his hope- 
less race, when the red warrior again arrested the movement 
by a touch of his powerful arm.— 








the hunter overtake him ;—but the cunning tox escapes the 
snare !—Js my brother a bird to fly through the brash, uad 
leave no trail behind, or are his enemies blind that they 
should not follow it? See!”—and he pointed to the deep 
foot-prints on the ‘bank of the muddy rivulet-—* the women 
of the pale faces might run, where the young brave of their 
tribes has gone before !—Let my brother travel in a blind 

th, and the eyes of those that chase him shall be in a cloud. 

et him take the moccasins of Miantonimoh, and go up the 
windings of the ‘ crooked river, till the two waters make 
one ;—let him lie in the ‘ hollow stone,’ and after the sun is 
gone, the Nar sett will meet him in council.” 

As he spoke, he had divested his feet of their ornamented | 
moccasins, and was encumbering thein in the heavy boots of| 
the fugitive, when the cry of the pursuer rose so clearly on 
the air, that it seemed but a few rods distant from the spot 
on whiclf they stood. “ Now let the paleface go,”—he said, 
pointing with his musket towards the source of the stream. 

“They will slay thee, Sachem,”—cried the astonished 
youth—* even if I escape, thee will they slaughter for the 
deed.” 

“ Let the paleface go !”—was the calm reply, though the 
fierce gleam of scorn and hate, that flashed across his dark 
features, belied the quiet tone, in which he spoke—* Mian- 
tonimoh is a great chief—his heart is very hard, and the grass 
| grows not under his feet.” 

A shout, yet nearer than the last, and the approaching) 
\tread of armed men, operated more powerfully on the mind) 
of the young European, than all the arguments of his red, 








‘darted away on the indicated course, and was intercepted 
\from the view of the Sachem by the first winding of the 
jrugged dale, before he dreamed of consulting for his own 
isafety. Hastily, but deliberately, covering the prints of their 
| feet, on the place where they had held their brief conference, 
with dry boughs and withered leaves,—just as the foremost 
fenemy was rustling in the opposite brake,—the Indian) 
bounded off,—leaving a tract as obvious as possible, to the 
iless perfect vision of the ‘ Yengeese runners,’—with speed) 
| but little inferior to that of the hunted stag, and ere long had) 
left the hue and ery of the pursuit far in his rear. 
| After an hour of flight, sustained with unexhausted power, | 
ithe warrior paused, where the luxuriant vegetation and fat 
jloam of the forest,—in which his loaded feet sunk almost an- 
icle deep,—were exchanged for a tract of hard and hungry) 
isand, bearing a stunted growth of pine, which indicated by) 
‘their meagre foliage, the poverty of the soil from which they 
sprung. Halting a few seconds to mark the progress of the 
chase, he drew the deceitful buskins from his limbs, and with 
junfaltering breath, and a step that left no trace behind, he 
isped on his way to the appointed council. 

Edmund De Roosy,—the youth so generously preserved by 
the friendship 6f the heroic Indian,—was the son of one of) 
those self-constituted judges, who pronounced sentence on| 





that false-hearted monarch, who, though perhaps deserving! 


“The deer,”—he said—*leaps very far, yet the dogs of] 


‘ally.—With recruited strength, and invigorated spirits, | 


| . . : , 
|| nor did a drop of moisture hang upon his shavenbrow. Not 


so the paleface, who leaned, overcome with fatigue, and 


—_—_—_—_——— 
rather contempt for his follies, than punishment for his faults, 
kas been almost unanimously pronounced unfit to govern, if 
not unfit to live. Shortly after the unworthy son of that 
unworthy sovereign had been restored to the dominion of 
his ancestors, the veteran De Roosy, was compelled to fly 
in order to save his life from the vengeance of the youthful 
king ; and, ere many years had elapsed, by the united influ- 
ence of his wealth and talents, had become the patriarchal 
ruler of one among the many settlements, which were at 
that period fast rising on “ the wild New-England shore.”— 
For a time the youthful colonies were not deemed worthy of 
royal notice, or interference ; but at length, as they increased 
in power and prosperity, a governor was sent to preside over 
the new state, and to assert the prerogative of his master’s 
crown. Haughty, and vindictive himself, the minister was 
not long in learning the secret cause of De Roosy’s aliena- 
tion from the land of his fathers, and, backed by a royal 
mandate, proceeded to enforce the statute for the seizure of 
the outlawed regicide, The stern old Puritan, confident that 
no strenuous assistance would be lent to the Executive by 
his ancient comrades and present neighbors, resisted the of. 
ficers of the law with the same weapon which had glittered 
of yore at Naseby and Dunbar, and fell by the hand of the 
proud official, who was, almost at the instant, smitten to the 
earth by the indignant son of Cromwell's veteran. This 
bold, though merited violence, was of a character too fla- 
grant to be overlooked; the avenger of his father’s blood 
was proclaimed an outlaw. His life a forfeit to the law, and 
a price set on his defenceless head, Edmund De Roosy fled 
to the wilderness as to a last resource; and worn out with 
labor and privation,—broken in spirit,—and desperate of hu- 
man aid,—rmust soon have fallen a prey to his inveterate foes, 
had not his good fortune thrown him upon the mercy of the 
noble Sachem of the Narragansetts ;—who, as yet unsuspic- 
ious of frand, and too powerful fer open hostility, hunted 
and feasted, with his tribes, around those usurping setile- 
ments, which were so soon to drive the red men from the 
shores of the salt-lake, and the graves of their fathers. 





The shades of night had already closed in, when the great 
chief of the Narragansetts stood before the ‘ hollow stone.’ 
It was a wild and romantic spot in which, according to the 
simple phraseology of the natives, ‘the two waters made 
one,” the ‘hollow stone, forming the point at which they 
met. The right hand brook was a noisy brawling torrent, 
leaping from rock to reck down the side of the mountain, 
from which it severed the caverned mass of granite, that 
named the place; the course of the other rivulet was of a 
far more gloomy aspect; its dark and turbid waters crept 
jslong, thick with decayed vegetation, in a current scarce 





srceptible,—soaking its way through matted weeds and fal- 

*n trees, the haunt of the aquatic bird, and loathsome rep- 
tile 5 between the uniting streams, the gray crag rose tall 
and towering towards the heavens. One scathed and storm- 
| bleached oak, springing from a fissure of the rifted rock, 
ishot its gigantic stem almost horizontally from the face of 
the cliff, bearing in its lifeless branches the immemorial nest 


of the buld-headed eagle, the feathered tyrant of the trans- 


‘atlantic wilderness, Beneath the shelter of the massy trunk 
land almost concealed by it, lay the narrow entrance of the 
‘deep caverns that had given to the rock the appellation by 
|which it was known among the tribes of the Atlantic shore. 
|Here the warrior paused from his hard race, but, although 
hours had elapsed during the severe exertion, and miles had 
passed away with minutes, not a single sob betokened fatigue, 


weighed down by anxfety, against the appointed rock ;—so 
utter was the exhaustion of his frame and the despondency 
of his spirit, that he scarcely raised his head to receive the 
dignified salutation of his preserver—* My brother is wel- 
come,”—uttered as carelesely as though an hour of pleasure, 
instead of a chase for life and death, had intervened since 
their last meeting—* my brother is very welcome—his peo- 
ple were hot against him, but he has saved his scalp.” 

“Thanks to thee—Sachem,—thanks to thee! But how 
didst thou egtape them, they must have been close upon thy 
heels by their clatnor ?” 

Not a word did the stern warrior speak in reply, for many 
minutes ; he had seated himself beside the junction of the 
waters, and was inhaling the smoke through the hollow stem 
of his tomahawk, as composedly as if the question had es- 
caped his ears. After a long interval—*Go!”—he said— 
“your young men are boasters—they talk with many tongues, 
but their limbs are slower than the sluggish tortoise. Mian- 
tonimoh is a mighty chief, he leaves the Yengeese behind 
him, as the elk outstrips the lazy bear.” 

“Can I then rest in safety here,”—asked the weary fugi- 
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tive, “or must I fly yet further into tie wilderness, before I | marked positions above the liquid stratum, the practised foot | the well-remem! 


find an ark of refuge for my feet.” 


might travel in perfect safety to its isolated refuge. The | piquets round the entire swamp, 





, and, hastily disposing his force in 
mund De Roosy leda 


“The great father of the palefaces,” replied the chief, af-| spot, at which they at length arrived, a full mile distant from||band of active and well armed followers to that very path- 


ter the customary pause—* he that dwells beyond the shores| the solid shore, was set so thickly with the white and wit 


way, which he had sworn, ‘never by word or deed, by the 


of the salt lake, is very angry with his young warrior!—| ered saplings of the ancient forest, that it was no easy mat-'| breath of his lips, or the — of his hand, to betray to 


when the sun is above the tree tops his runners will be inthe) ter to penetrate to its secluded centre. There, at the ex-| mortal man.’ 


woods!” This fearful intelligence was delivered with per-| pense of almost endless labor, a solid floor of trunks had 
fect nonchalance, yet, when the stvic of the wilderness be-| been constructed, and covered with soil brought from the 
held the head of his guest sink upon his breast in hopeless distant shore, affording a safe though narrow retreat from 


ot a sound was heard, as they proceeded on 
itheir toilsome route, but the scream of the wild fowl, which 


} started with discordant clamors froin beneath their very feet, 
| 


and the heavy flapping of the cranes, which wheeled around, 





anguish, he resumed his discourse, though inly marvelling at, the utmost ingenuity of mortal malice ;—and here, in perfect |38 though about to alight on their armed brows. When 
such a display of weakness, in one whom he knew of old to} safety, did De Roosy linger, furnished with food and raiment | within about a hundred paces of the fortress, the path made 
be a cunning hunter, and an undaunted brave,—* pale broth-| by his firm and faithful friend, while the woods were alive ||a half circuit around the isolated clump, exposed throughout 
er is very sad; he is not a deer, to know the paths in the for-| with his enemies, and not a secret cavern, or sequestered ‘its whole extent to the fire of the garrison ; but so little had 
est, nor a pigeon, that his flight shall never tire. But the’ glen, was jeft unsearched by the white settlers, and their | the intruders calculated on the desperation, which would in- 


great chiet of the Narragansetts will hide inacuuning place,| red allics. In time the irritation passed away,—the satellites 
till the great white Father shall look pleasant on his young) of the monarch were withdrawn from a gountry odious to 
brave.” | their refined and courtly notions,—the settlements of the 


“ Wilt thou indeed do this, Sachem,”—cried the eager lis-| puritans were leftin a measure to their own control,—and 


tener—* wilt thou indeed conceal me until this tyranny be| ere long the young De Roosy sat unmolested in the seat of 


overpast ?—Then do [ promise to thee wealth, such as no) his forefathers. 
warrior of the wilderness has ever known before, when 1! Years passed away, the power of the new settlements in- 
shall be restored to the home of my fathers. —Arms—powder| creased, and with their power, their rapacity, and their injus- 
—lead—and gold.—” tice. The Indian who had been loved as their protector, 
“Go!” returned the other, unmoved by offers of all that) und respected as the original possessor of the soil, was now 
the rude natives deemed most worthy of aeceptance—* The| deemed an intruder, where he once had reigned supreme,— 
Narrayansett is a great chief—his wigwam is never empty) Now treated with open violence as foes, or deceived by a 
—the deer cannot escape from the sound of his ‘ thunder’—| show of treacherous amity as suspected friends, the Narra- 
his young men are very brave, and happy !—Miantonimoh is) gansett tribes were cheated of their ancient dominions, or 
rich—he is master of his own heart, and he is content!—But) butchered in thegg blazing villages, according as the spirit of 
let the paleface promise that he will never show the cunning | the white governor was warlike, or pacific,—treacherous, or 


\duce a single man to resist a score, that it was with a feeling 
of wonder, even more than fear, that they beheld the flash, 
jand heard the sharp crack of the Sachem’s rifle, as the near- 
est follower of De Roosy sprang high into air, and plunged 
headlong into the morass, which instantly engulphed his 
bleeding carqase. Shot after shot rang from the scathed 
cedars, at slow, but regular intervals, and at every discharge, 
De Roosy’s band was thinned, till so many had fallen, that 
_the survivors, panic struck, turned to retreat from the single 
jfoe, whose unseen arm had wrought such carnage in their 
ranks. Still, though his best and bravest were picked off 
\from behind him, the warlike figure of De Roosy, conspicu- 
|ous, no less by its nervous symmetry, than its more complete 
jaccoutrements, was untouched ;—bullet after bullet, had se- 
‘lected its victim with inimitable accuracy, but not one had 


' 





place of Miantonimoh to the nen of his color—let him put, cruel. Not tamely, however, did the red warrior submit to | retreat, as he had been the foremost in advance, De Roosy 


his hand upon his heart, and speak very loud, that the Great| the caprices of the European ; the tomahawk was unburied, | turned,—anothor shot dashed down the soldier immediately 


Spirit of my white fathers may hear his words.” | and deeply did the — suffer by the indomitable valor, | before him,—the next, terrified and weary, lost his footing, 

“ | swear to thee, chief, by all my prospects here, and all) and well nigh superhuman sagacity, of the savage. jand found a bloodless tomb iy those dark waters ;—with a 
my hopes hereafter, that never by word or deed, by the breath| The bright curls of De Roosy were already sprinkled with yell, that curdled the boldest heart, the Sachem bounded 
of my lips or the guidance of my hand, will f betray thy se-| the earliest tinge of gray ; the light agility of boyhood had || from his lair,—leaping along the slippery causeway as firmly 
cret to mortal man, and,”—turning his eyes and hands to the! been exchanged for the iron strength and inflexible demean- |as though he trod on earth-fast rocks,—whirling the glitter- 
starry firmament above—* may He, whom I serve, so deal) or of manhood, when in an evil hour,—evi}for himself, and jing axe above his head,—he swooped, like an eagle, on his 
with me, as I shall keep my plighted vow !” for all who loved him, he was appointed governor of his na- |betrayer. Though of dauntless courage, and of strength 

Without another word the Sachem rose, shook out the ashes 
from his extinguished pipe, replaced the hatchet in his wam-| of the Narragansetts, or, more properly, some light retalia- || him, borne down by the consciousness of guilt and perjury. 
pum belt, and, casting his musket into the hollow of his left) tion for the unprovoked aggression of the puritans, demand- || The Indian’s axe beat down his guard,—struck the tried 
arm, signed the youth to follow, as he turned along the mar- ed chastisement. The military array of the State was sum- ||fulchion from his grasp!—he was the captive of his deadliest 
gin of the left hand brook, with the air of a prince to his| moned to the field, the rival tribe of the Mohicans was in-)enemy! Uuharmed by the volley of the appalled and trem- 
obsequious courtier. As eer: on their pilgrimage, | vited to join in the crusade against the blood-thirsty heathen, | bling colonists, the warrior bounded back in safety to his 
the way grew yet mores difficult and gloomy :—their feet] as it was the fashion of the day to term the noblest race of| place of refuge, hressing fe peleonen,—on bedlghonn oan fe 
sank deep into the tenacious. mire, and the tangled brush of} uncivilized mankind, that ever swam the flood or roamed the | fant in a giant’s grasp,—to undergo the penalty of ingrati- 
the swamp, seeming almost impervious to the eye, yielded a} forest. A fierce anc sanguinury strife ensued: the warriors {tude and treason. The night sank heavily down, before an 
laborious passage to the place of safety. After keeping the||of the Narragansett fell fast by the musketry of the Euro-|jattempt could be made to rescue, or revenge, the hapless 
course of the stream for more than a mile, of which each | pean, the tomahawk and the scalping knife of the savage Pe-||Governor. With heavy hearts, afid ears open to the small- 
step was fraught with increasing toils, they reached the || quod ;—their women and their children shot in their blazing} est sound, did De Roosy’s followers maintain their posts ;— 
margin of a vast sheet of black morass, occupying the whole || lodges,—no age respected, and no sex entitled to merey,—'|that their enemy should escape, thus hemmed in on every 


bottom of a vast basin between the dense and tangled moun- ithe new born infant in its tree-rocked cradle, and the hoary | side, appeared impossible,—while morning might bring some 
means of rescuing their leader, either by force, or treaty, 








| 
tains, by which it was environed. ‘Thousands of acres lay || locks of the superannuated hero, doomed alike to the edge| 





been aimed at the majestic person of the leader. Last in. 


\tive town, and its adjoining province. Some petty hostility unrivalled, among his countrymen, De Roosy’s heart failed . 


flooded, before their eyes, in dark and stagnant water;—||of the sword,—gave tokens of the tender mercies of those, 


though the floating trunks and scattered remains of innu- 
merable giant trees, showed that the drowned morass had! 
once been clothed with the dark verdure of the cedar, till 
the outlet of its springs had been choked, and the moisture, 
which had fostered their growth, became the source of desy- 
lation to the noblest scions of the forest. The only siyns of 
vegetable life, that remained on this once fertile tract, were 
the broad leaves and cuplike blossoms of the water lily, 
which floated by thousands on the liquid surface :—Far in| 
the middle of the quagmire loomed a few scattered islands, 
—if those might be called islands, which showed no solid) 
surface or loftier soil than the surrounding marsh,—of white 
and sapless cedars, which—though life ‘had long departed, 
from their roots—retained the semblance, if not the nature 
of trees ; and stood the skeletons of their ancient loveliness, 
in bare und blasted deformity above the poisoned waters, 
which had destroyed their vital principle. No human eye 
could have discerned a path through the deep gulf of floating) 
mire ;—no mind could have conceived a possibility of access 
to these oases of the swamp, save for the dark cranes which 
flapped a to stump, or the ducks which wheeled in 
screaming flocks above the scene of desolation ;—nor, in 
truth, would access have Leen practicable at any point, save 
that to which the Indian led his trustifg suppliant. A gigan- 
tic oakyWhe only tree which flourished im close vicinity to 
that loathsome pool, afforded the key to the labyrinth; be-, 
neath its shadow lay a small expanse of clear deep water, 

ervious to the limbs of the swimmer, and into this, followed, 
By his European friend, the warrior plunged in silence ;— 
holding his horn and rifle high above his head, he struggled 
to the opposite margin, where a single tuit of rushes fur-! 
nished a clue to his further progress. From henec, a dan-| 
gerous and invisible path, formed partly by naire, though, 
improved by art, led the explorer to the central taft of cedars, 


|from his tremendous captor. Hour by hour, the night passed 
who should have learned toleration from their own experi-||on, and, save one wild ery of pain or terror from the distant 
ence in that bigoted oppression, which had driven them from jisle, no sound had reached their ears, The stars were al- 
the seat of their childhood, to seek their God in the wilder-||ready fading in the cold gray sky, and the reflection of ap- 
ness. In one of these unmereifal affrays, so utterly had the||proaching sunshine dappled the distant east. Suddenly, a 
Narragansetts been defeated, by the union of civilized cru-| flash of vivid light streamed upwards from the centre of the 
elty with barbarous cunning, that the last warriory and the || marsh ;—a tall cedar, on the Sachem’s isle, stood wrapped 
great chief of the tribe, were forced to seek their safety in||in flames, a column of living fire!—from trunk to trunk the 
dispersion;—in different directions they struck into the path- || red torrent leaped, with the speed and brilliancy of lightning, 
less forest, broken in their resources, but anquenched in their||till the knot of cedars was one clustered mass of conflagra- 


| high-souled gallantry, to herd fora season with the wolf andj\tion. As the first gleam had burst on high, a combination of 


the serpent, till the sun of their tribe should rise again in its||the most hideous sounds rang upon the silent night. The 
meridian glory. appalling notes of the death halloo were mingled with other 

Never had the noble Indian, and he whom he had so gen-||tones, which the awe-struck puritans too plainly recognised 
crously preserved, met again, after they had parted on the|/for the voice of the miserable traitor. Shriek upon shriek, 
margin of the Sachem’s swamp; but the mind of the red they pierced into every heart, and paralyzed every hand, till 
warrior was gcaded to the last extremity of scorn and fury, the last sparks shot into air, and impenetrable darkness fel! 
when he learned that ‘the brave,’ who, but for his protec-||upon the scene of that soul-rending tragedy. While the 
tion, would never have worn a beard, had commanded the | eyes of the spectators, yet dazzled by the glare, sought in 
young men of the Yengeese in their last—most fatal—onset. | vain to penetrate the gloom, and while their very souls were 
Things were in this state, when, on the afternoon of a De-|/sunk in superstitious terror, a cry from the sentry, who was 
cember day, a Pequod runner reached the settlement alone | posted at the well known tree, followed by the terrific ca- 
and almost breathless with fatigne and fieree anxiety. He||dence of the scalp-whoop, announced that another of their 


| had traced the great chief of the Narragansetts alone, to the ||number had perished, and that the worker of all this ruin 


edge of the morass, and, his own tribe being on a distant || was at large, unharmed,—undaunted,—unappeased !_ With- 
expedition, had come to seek the aid of the Yengeese to out amoment’s panse, they broke up from their blockade, 
hunt the hapless warrior from his lair. [gnorant of the pre-|jand fled, in fear and darkness, to their distant homes, hear- 
cise spot in which he lay, he yet had ascertained, by skirting | ing, in every wind, the anguished cries of their lost leader, 
the entire swamp, that within its precincts must be concealed | or the triumphant yells of his tormenting conqueror. The 
the object of his bitter animosity ; and, as he called for the ||Sachem of the Narragansetts went forth, he rallied his seat- 
succor of the puritans, he boasted, with triumphant ferocity | tered followers, shouted bis war-whoop through the trem-. 
—that he would submit to perish by their hands, unless he ||bling territories of his pale invaders, and when he fell, it 
should deliver the mighty Miantonimoh a captive, ora corpse,|; was by the hands of his hereditary foc—the wild Mohican, 
ere night should fall. ; ||—and in a spot, which, as the ‘ Sachem’s plain,’ has obtained 
All feelings of gratitude and honor merged in the selfish|!an immortality of a fer less hideous character than that, 


by the trunk of fallen trees, here moored beneath the slimy) desire of glory,—eager to secure so dangerous a foe to white | which sti haunts the unforgotten scene of the ‘ Narragan- 
surface, and there—at rare intervals—floating on the bosom) ascendancy, and, yielding, perhaps, to the disgraceful soph- pes vengeance.’ H. 
of the marsh.—Never, save at the deadest hour of night, did, istry which had led some of his sect to pronounce all prom-| 

the Sachem,—to whom alone, with his immediate successor,| ises made to the heathen null and unbinding,—De Roosy | Truth and reason never cause revolutions on the earth; 
the hereditary secret was confided,—venture to his solitary) commanded an instant muster of all capable of bearing |they are the fruit of experience which can only be exercised 
fortress, and then never, save in moments of the utmost peril! arms; that they might seize the prisoner, ‘ whom the Lord || when the passions are at rest; they excite not in the heart 
and necessity. One false step from this perilous causeway) had delivered into their hands,’ and set forth ht the head of a those furious emotions which shake empires to their base.— 
must have precipitated the wretch, who made it,into an abyss) powerful array to hunt the footsteps of a single fugitive, and||Truth can only be discovered by peaceful minds: it is only 
too tenacious to allow the practise of the swimmer’s art, and|| that fugitive the preserver of his own existence. || adopted by kindred spirits. If it changes the opinions of men 
toe unstable for the tread of man; yet guided by a few well! The wintry daylight was fast waning, when they reached Jit is only by insensible gradations. 
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Tue Jewisn PaynActeries, we slips of parch- 
ment, or vellum, on which certain portions of the Law were 
written, inclosed in cases of black calf-skin, and tied about 
the forehead, and left arm. The Jews considered them as a 
divine ordinance, and founded their opinion on Exod. xiii. 9, 
and similar es. The design of them was believed to 
be, First, to put them in mind of those precepts which they 
should constantly observe, and Secondly, to procure rever- 
ence and. respect in the sight of the heathen. They were 
however, afterwards degraded into instruments of supersti- 
tion, and used as Amulets or Charms to drive away evil spir- 
its. Dr. Lightfoot, thinks it not unlikely, that our Saviour 
wore the Jewish Phylacteries himself, according to the cus- 
tom of the country; and that he did not condemn the wear- 
ing of them, but the pride and hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
in making them broad and visible, to obtain fame and esteem 
for their devotion and piety. 

The council of Rome, under Gregory IL., in A. D. 721, 
condemned the Phylacteries of the christians ; and the coun- 
cil of Trullo ordered the makers of them to be cast out of 


the church, and forbade all making and using of Charms or | 


Amulets, as the relics of heathen superstition still remain- 
ing among the weaker and baser sort of christians. 
Superstitious, however, as were these practices, they did 
not prevent the Christians entertaining the most profound 
reference for the zacred writings, and he who could procure 
a copy of the scriptures, considered himself as the possessor 
of an invaluable treasure. The esteem for the inspired vol- 
umes produced those ILLUMINATIONS, or ornamental decora- 
tions of biblical manuscripts, which, though found in writings 
of later ages, were most frequent in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. St. Jerome, who lived in the fourth century, mentions 
that there were in his time, books written on parchment of a 
purple color, in letters of gold and silver, and that the whole 
books were written in large characters, such as are common- 
ly used at the beginning of sentences, and called Uneial, or 
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to be prodigious. A wild horse is as wild as a deer or a bi-|! self into the sea, before breakfast, as he had regularly done 
son, but a colt or a fawn taken wild can be easily tamed.—) for several days before. Being fatigued with the long night- 
The zebra is a hardy animal as well as strong. i ; . . 

watch, I was preparing to go below, for a few moments of 


~ |\repose, leaving the command to the old lieutenant; but he, 


Bvitor’s Correspondence. gS 
« = |tormented with his everlasting presentiments of misfortune, 


Translated by b****d, from the Original French of Ed. Cordiere, for the Literary Journal. || 0 earnest] d . 1 t . 1 k | illi 
| s es € - ; ) D y y 
THE SHARK. y ired me to retnain on deck, that unwilling to 


a® ADVENTURE at ska leave him entirely to his terrors, [ was constrained to con- 
Sev@ years ago, I was chief mate of a fine brig, with| tinue walking by his side. 
an excellent captain. Our second officer was an old Span-| “Look here,” said he, “when the captain is bathing in 
ish lieutenant, who had escaped from the well known wreck) that manner in the sea, 1 never can feel quiet. [ am so un- 
of the brig Sophie, near Cape Blanc. This poor man,| happy!” 
haunted by the remembrance of the cruel captivity which) For that time, at least, the superstitious feelings of the 
after his shipwreck, he had endured among the Moors, was) lieutenant, were not without an adequate cause. 
rendered miserable by a settled conviction that he was | A little boy, who was then at sea for the first time, sat 
doomed to experience some even greater misfortune, or to! perched upon the end of the bowsprit, gazing with delight 
|be the innocent cause of some terrible catastrophe on board), upon the slow motion of the water as it rolled beneath the 
\the vessel. So completely was he absorbed by this super-| vessel. T'wo or three times, we had heard the grumbling 
| stitious presentiment, that he never took command of the’ voice of the boatswain calling him to come in upon deck ; 
watch without predicting some fast-approaching difficulty or) but with a degree of obstinacy at which we were somewhat 
danger: and it must be acknowledged, that every thing|/astonished, he persisted in remaining in the situation with 
which occurred, appeared as if designed to confirm his belief\| which he appeared so much pleased. I was about to add an 
in the fatality which had marked his life. If a fair wind) imperative order to the one which had repeatedlygeen giv- 
changed or died away, it was always during the watcl 
‘the Spanish lieutenant. If a tremendous shower poured) denly cried out, “ We shall certainly see some fish now, for 
\down upon the deck, it was always he, who received it.—|| yonder is a great large one gwimiming.” 
| Whenever he wished to give the order, ‘ Largue ? amure de | The exclamation of the boy, immediately arrested my at- 
misaine,’ (Let go the fore-sheet,) he would cry out to the |tention. I hastened forward, followed by the lieutenant; 
men, with his Iberian pronunciation, ‘ Largue ’ amour de|| nd looked eagerly towards the spot, pointed out by the lit 




















fen by the boatswain Dufresne ; when the little marmot sud- 





initial letters. In the imperial library at Vienna, there is a 
famous manuscript of the book of Genesis, which is gener- 
ally allowed to be at least, one thousand four hundred years 


old. Jt is written upon purple vellum, in letters of gold and | 
silver, and consists of twenty-six leaves, adorned with forty-| Cape Blanc, had been seized by the savage blacks; and in a} 


eight pictures in water-colors. Dr. Holmes published a copy 
of this manuscript in 1785; and the pictures are engraven 
ih the third volume of the catalogue of Lambecins, printed 
at Vienna, in 1670. There is also a small fragment of a 
manuscript of the New Testainent, in the Colttonian library 
in the British museum} written on papyrus,or on paper (Char- 
ta Aigyptiaca) of a purple color; and Wetstein assures us, 
tliat he himself had seen two psalters, the one Greek, pre- 
served in the library of Zurich, the other Latin, kept in the 


monastery of St. Germaiy, at Paris, both written upon pur-|) 


ple or red parchment or paper. 








Immortatity.—We know nothing of the nature or the 
essence of mind; but whatever may be its essence, and what- 
ever may be the nature and extent of that mysterious con- 


nexion which the Deity has established between it and our} 


bodily organization, these points have no reference whatever 
to the great question of its future existence. This is a prin- 
ciple which seems to have been too much lost sight of in the 
discussion of this subject, namely, that our speculations re- 
specting the immateriality of the rationel human soul have 
no influence on our belief of its immortality. This momen- 
tous truth rests on a species of evidence altogether different 
which addresses itself to the moral constitution of man. It 
is found in those principles of his nature by which he feels 
upon his spirit, the awe of a God, and looks forward to the 
future with anxiety or with hope; by which he knows to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood and evil from good, and has 
forced upon him the conviction that he is a moral and respon- 
sible being. This is the power of conscience, that monitor 
within, which raises its voice in the breast of every man, a 
witness for his Creator. 

There is thus, in the consciousness of every man, a deep 
impression of continued existence. The casuist may reason 
against it till he bewilder himself in his own sophistries ; but 
a voice within gives the lie to his vain speculations, and 
pleads with authority for a life which is tocome. The sin- 
cere and humble inquirer cherishes the impression, while he 
seeks for farther light on a subject so momentous ; and he 
thus receives, with absolute conviction, the truth which beams 
upon him from the revelation of God,—that the mysterious 





_misaine, (Let go the love of the foresail,) and the burst of || le fellow, who was delighted with his discovery. An enor- 
laughter with which the order was received, was felt by him|| mous shark was lying supinely, about two feet under the 
‘as the precursor of some indefinite, but yet certain calamity.) Surface of the water, scratching with his mottled side and 
This poor creature after his escape from the wreck at) grey fins against the copper on the bow of the brig. 

I could scarcely command iny feelings, so much had they 
|bargain which they had made with a party of Arabs, for| been excited by the view of that ravenous monster. The 
some camels, he had been thrown in, to balance the account; crew, who were devotedly attached to their captain, were as 
jand as nothing which partakes of the whimsical or the ludi-| much bewildered as myself. The poor lieutenant was so 
|crous, ever escapes the notice of a sailor, every allusion to) completely overpowered, that he could not even utter his 
that circumstance, which could be found or invented by the|/eternal commentary upon the wretchedness of his destiny. 
|men, without exposing themselves to a reprimand from the Bnt all eyes were immediately turned towards the captain, 
captain or myself, was seized with the greatest avidity. |who was carelessly floating within twenty fathoms of the 
The unfortunate heutenant frequently became angry at) brig, with as much tranquillity as if he had been lying in the 
|their incessant jokes ; but it was of no avail; and he could) basin of a swimming school. 

‘only mourn at the prospect of the terrible future, which was|) There was urgent need for some immediate steps to be 
to be expected after all this careless mirth, We were often||taken: but what to do, it was difficult to decide, I could 
lamused with his whimsical sufferings, which it was not in| 


think of but one expedient; and this was, of course, without 

|our power to relieve. ‘ || consultation, for every one around me stood as if thuyder- 
After several days of fair wind, we had passed tothe south) struck. ‘Terror was instamped on every feature—on every 

of the Canary Islands, and were sailing towards the Gulf of | brow. J ordered the large shark-hook to be baited, in order, 

Guinea. The tropical calms soon began to impede our pro-|/if possible, to amuse the terrible enemy, while I should call 

'gress, and the intense heat was almost suffocating. As aj) to the captain. 

‘temporary relief from the burning rays of the almost verti- | I hastily sprang upon the stern nettings, with a speaking 

cal sun, we someti:mes threw ourselves into casks filled with || trumpet. 

salt water, which soon, however, arose to a temperature al- | « Captain, will you come on board? The wind freshens, 

most equal to that of the air by which we were surrounded. | and the brig begins to move.” 

Bathing in the sea, in the vicinity of the vessel, would have} On hearing my voice, he raised his head as far as possible 

been a great relief, had not our fears been continually ex-|/ above the water; and answered with perfect indifference. 

cited on account of sharks, Our captain, however, had less|/ “No: you do not move. The brig lies at the same dis- 

apprehension than ourselves. He had freely indulged in))tance from me. Where do you see the wind ?” 

sea bathing, during his voyages to the Colonies, without!) “Come on board, | entreat you. | tell you that I feel the 

|meeting with any accident. } wind—it is rising. You see that I have been obliged to 

| While lying in his cabin, during a dead calm, he would) heave the brig too, to wait for you.” 

| frequently cry to the man at the wheel : || “Well, don't be angry about it—do n’t be angry. Nobody 

“Helmsman, does the brig go ahead ?” \|is dying—I am coming.” 

“No sir,—she does not feel the helm.” And, as if to prolong our torments, he did ¢ indeed ; 

“Ts there any appearance of wind ?” | bat displaying his feags of grace and agility ; Md dashing 








part of his being, which thinks, and wills, and reasons, shal! 
indeed survive the wreck of its mortal tenement, and is des-| not move.” 


tuned for immortality. —.dbercromine. | And then our captain, with a Madras handkerchief bound | 


| 

Constant success shows but one side of the world ; for, as| over his head, would Gnw hienself unt the 600, which ne 
it surrounds us with friends, who will tell us only our merits, | furrowed with surprising rapidity, sometimes breasting the 
so it silences those enemies from whom alone we can learn|| water, and then plunging beneath the almost motionless kee! 
our defects. | of our large brig. 


Tamine THe Zesra.—These animals are found wild in| Occasionally » while he was indulging in this recreation, 
the’ southern portion of Africa. They resemble the Ass,|| OUT sails were gently swelled by the wind; and after taking) 
except in color, Their strength and activity are very great,! our happy commander from the water, 1 would get the ves- 
but hitherto all attempts to domesticate or tame them have) se} under weigh, while he was in the cabin, preparing to 


been ineffectual: still it is supposed that it might be done.|' , cai 
The horse rary dope pater a it is said, as cate |make his appearance, refreshed and invigorated, upon the 


This fact, we doubt : but perhaps the zebra might be tamed|| quarter-deck. ® 
and made of great service to man. Its swiftness is said|| One morning, during a perfect calm, he had thrown him- 














“ No sir,—the water is as bright as silver: the clouds do} up the water with his arms, with great apparent delight ; 
every slow motion being agony to us, who were shuddering 
lin the rapid alteMations of hope and fear. 
| I might indeed have lowered the boat: but the noise would 
‘have attracted the shark. I thought it most prudent to de- 
|tain him, if possible, at the bow of the vessel. Besides, in 
such a situation, one is perplexed in making choice ‘of the 
|most proper expedients, where al] are fraught with great and 
jimmediate danger; 

I stood waiting the captain’s approach; and in the most 
jagonizing suspense, measuring with my eye, the distance 
which still separated him from the brig ; every instant, ex- 
pecting to see the ravenous monster springing forward for 
its prey. 
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At length he arrived. A cold sweat was over my whole! 
frame. One moment would decide his fate for life or death ! 
Never did a drama hastening to its catastrophe, appear half 
so dreadful, so terrific ! 
Four men were stationed in the larboard main chains, ready 


to drag him from the water, as soon as he should come with- |, 





in their grasp. There they hung, leaning forward, panting 
with anxiety, and glaring upon him, as so many starved | 
*, wolves would watch the motions of a lamb which was un-| 
consciously approaching their lurking place. | 
He is along side: but unconscious of his danger, he slow- 
ly raises one of his arms. They seize him; and with a sin- 
gle motion, he is thrown from the chain-plate, upon the deck. 
Just in time! The shark had at that instant left the bow of 
the brig, and was moving along her side. 
“ Why, what was the cause of your calling me to come on 
board in such a hurry?” said he, as soon as he found him- 


self standing upon the deck: “there is no more wind here,|) 


than there is in the bottom of the bread-room.” 

“Why did I cali you?—come here, and [ will show you.” 

I led him to the side of the vessel, and said, “ Look there ; 
and yougwill see the cause.” 

He gave one glance at the enormous shark from which he 
had just escaped. This man, courageous as he was, could 
not support the sight. He fainted in my arms; so great was 
his emotion at the thought of the fearful danger to which he 
had been exposed, even although that danger had then 
ceased to exist. ‘ 

“Oh, well ;” whined the old lieutenant, looking up to me, 
with the most pitiful expression; “ when I tell you that I am 
80 ” 

“But if you had not been ‘so unhappy,’ as you say; the 
captain would have been devoured by the shark. What do 
you sing that everlasting tune for ?” 

“ Yes; but if you had not remained on deck, the captain 
would have heen swallowed like a fresh herring. 1 am so—” 

“The shark! the shark is ours !” exclaimed half a dozen 
voices at that instant. “He has taken the hook—the ras- 
cal—haul away! on deck with him!” 

The victim had just seized the hook, attracted by the 
lard which I had put upon it with the bait. Its account was 
soon settled. The captain who had recovered from his swoon, 
declined the honor of striking the first blow with an axe 
upon the tail of the monster. It measured ten feet in length, 
and three hours after its death, the heart was still palpitat- 
ing, although exposed in the sun, on the summit of the 
round-house, 


The conquered enemy supplied the crew with a hearty || 


meal: and in the evening, our old lieutenant, while making 
his supper from a tough piece of the monster, with some bis- 
cuit, said to me “Oh, that rogue, who used to eat every 
thing without cooking, would have swallowed our captain, as 
1 do him—Oh, I am so unhappy!” 
For the Luerary Journal. 
TITLES OF BOOKS. 

What a subject for a discourse! will the reader exclaim, 
as he reads the head of our chapter, and glances down the 
column. A moment’s reflection however will convince lnm, 
that it is a subject not entirely void of interest: at least, 
such will be the opinion of those who have occasion to exer- 
cise their ingenuity in finding appropriate names for the pro- 
ductions of their imagination ; or who, having made discoy- 
eries in science, have required names by which to announce 
them. Igjhis age of wonders, of inventions and of authors, 
scarcely ® day passes, but we see the announcement of a 
new invention or a new book ; the former under some unin- 
telligible name derived from the Latin or Greek, and the lat- 
ter bearing a title having little or no re@rence to its con- 
tents. This is all right enouga, some may say ; for if a book 
contains matter impossible to be defined, and yet must have 
a name, it is of little consequence what that name is, wheth- 
er it be applicable to the subject or not. 

There is another and a better reason for the unmeaning 
titles, which stare you in the face, as you cast your eye over 
the gilded backs of the volumes in a modern library.—If an 
author of Fiction, of Travels, &c., names his book simply 
from its contents, his principal object fails—no notoriety is 
obtained, and his labors are suffered soon to fall into obscuri- 





Ee 
|reader to comprehend, and which it is equally difficult to pro- 
/nounce correctly, at once bring a book into notice : it being 
‘necessary to give it a thorough reading, in order to aecertain 
‘the true signification of the mystical words upon its title 
| page. 

Many authors have found it more difficult to name their 
books in order to suit thespopular taste, than to write them. 
In this way we must account for the singular and@nmean. 
ing titles, which too many of our modern publications bear. 
Our popular novelists in selecting some of their titles, must 
‘have labored hard to devise them. 

| Other departments of literature furnish titles more eccen- 
tric than these. Theology, Poetry and History, furnish us 
‘with titles equally remarkable. 

| Title pages, indeed, form a subject of much curiosity in 
the history of literature, and exhibit the taste of the reading 
‘community at different periods, 

| The ancients adopted titles applicable to the contents of 
‘their books, and when they could not be well defined, they dis- 
played much taste in selecting others. Herodotus named the 
‘nine books of his history, after the Muses—others made use 
‘of the names of the Graces for a similar purpose. “Eastern 
‘ngtions, and particularly the Jews,” says D’Israeli, “ were 
fond of allegorical titles, which always indicate the most pue- 
rile age of taste.” “The Bones of Joseph” is an introduc- 
tion to the Talmud; “The Garden of Nuts”—“ The Heart 
of Aaron”—“The Golden Apples”—are among their theo- 
logical treatises, 

In the early ages of printing, authors seem to have invent- 
ed titles, which to moderns afford much amusement, and ex- 
hibit a striking contrast with those of the present times, Au- 
thors were then as plenty as at present: although most of| 
their productions are hardly deserving the name of literature. 
Learned men were rare, consequently, it cannot be expect- 
ed that the mass of books were of much value; as will ap- 
‘pear from the titles, which alone recommended them to no- 
tice. 

In the sixteenth century, many works of a theological na- 
ture, appeared with titles well calculated to excite the curi- 
osity of the religious enthusiast. A le like the following, 
in those puritan times, would at once bring a work into no- 
tice: 

“The traytte of good lyuying and good Deying, et of| 
paynes of Hel, et of paynys of purgatorye, the cumming of 
Antecryst, the ioyes of Paradys, and the judgement gener- 
al.” Printed in 1500, . 

“ Hlyve full of Hunnye, conteyning the First Booke of Mo- 
ses called Genesis turned into Englyshe Metre.” London. 
1578. A copy of this work was recently sold at a public sale 
in London, for eighty dollars, although a single volume. 

“A Dry Dinner, consisting of eight seuerall courses.”— 
1599. 

a A Groats worth of Wit, purchaced at a Million of repen- 
tance.” 

John Vicars, an author alluded to in Hudibras, was re- 
markable for the titles of his Parliamentary Chronicles, one 
of which he called ‘* God’s Arke overtopping the World’s 
Waves,” and another “Jehovah Jireth, God in the Mopnt,” 
&e. 

Modern works of the same class, frequently exhibit bad 
taste as it regards titles. They are often intended to repre- 
sent in a figurative sense, the peculiarity of the subject; al- 
though in many instances, it would be difficult to discover 
any analogy between their titles and contents ; such as “ Ap- 
ples of Gold,” “Holy Breathings,” “The Six-penny worth 
of Divine Spirit,” “The Gems of Penitence,” “ Matches 
lighted at the Divine Fire.” Two little books called “ Daily 
Food,” and “ Daily Crumbs,” for Christians, are well named 
—but the following title exhibits a little fanaticism, “ Some 
fine Biskets, baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully con- 
served for the Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Salvation!” Then one 
writer gives us the “ Marrow,” another the “ Bone,” and a 
third the “ Body of Divinity.” A treatise on Purgatory, is 
called “ A Fan to drive away Flies.” 

The following, are some specimens of titles of miscella- 
neous books : 

“ A Rod for the Lawyers, who are hereby declared to be 
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ty: whereas, titles, the meaning of which, it would puzzle the 


the grand Robbers and deceivers of the nation, &c.” 
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“The Quack’s Academy ; or, the Dunce’s Directory—a 
new art to cross the old proverb and make a man a fool and 
a physician at the same time.” 

“The pennyless parliament of thread-bare poets.” 

“A hundred sundrie flowres bounde vp in one small poe- 
sie ; gathered in the fyne and outlandish gardens of Euripi- 
des, Ovid, Petrarke, &c., yielding sundrie sweet gavours of 
tragicall, comicall and morall discourses, bothe pleasaunt and 
profitable to the well-smelling noses of learned readers.” 

“Idea. The Shepherd’s Garland, fashioned into nine Eg- 
logs: Roland’s Sacrifice to the nine Muses.” 1593. 

“A packe of Spanysh Lyes, first printed in Spayne, now 
ripped, vnfolded, and, by just examination, condemned as 
contayning false, corrupt and detestable wares, worthy to be 
damned and burned.” 1588. 

“ Delicate Diet for Daintie-mouthde Drunkards.” 

Although modern bibliography does not present similar 
titles, yet, many of those which it furnishes certainly must 
appear, to one unexperienced in books, more singular an? 
unmeaning. Allegorical titles like the following, have al- 
ways been employed, and convey to the mind a tolerable 
idea of the contents of a work, such as “ Baskets of Flowers” 
and “ Garlands of Roses” —“ Palaces of Pleasure” and “ Pal- 
aces of Eloquence”—“Golden Treasures,” “Theatres,” 
“ Mirrors,” “Temples of the Muses,” and the like. Then we 
have the “ Cook’s Oracle” and the “ Oracle of Wisdom.”— 
The contents of the following, it would be difficult to deter- 
mine from their titles, “ The Cat’s Tail,” “Whim Whams,” 
“ Thinks-I-to-myself,” “The Gold Headed Cane” and “ Ma- 
terials for Thinking.” 

Here we finda book, which a slight examination will show 
to have been a work of much labor and thought, yet it bears 
the modest title of “Sweepings of my Study.” There are 
books adapted to every period of life, from the “ Infant’s 
Manual,” to the “ Comforts of Old Age,” and “ Consolatiofis 
for the Afflicted” of all ages. Every department of litera- 
ture and science, has been served pp in every variety and 
shape, to suit the public taste. Peter Parley, in his charm- 
ing little books, first leads the youthful mind to important 
subjects—next comes Mrs Marcet and others, with science 
in the form of Conversations, to prepare them for the more 
elaborate treatises, which cannot be comprehended but by a 
gradual expansion of the intellect. 

To exhibit knowledge in another form, some authors con-» 
fine themselves exclusively to the compilation of dictiona- 
ries and encyclopedias; which method of arrangement, is quite 
convenient, and is also very popular among general readers. 
We have “Dictionaries of Botany,” “Biography” and 
* Birds” —of “Chemistry,” “Commerce” and the “Classics” 
—of “ Music,” “ Medicine” and “ Mechanics”—of “ History,” 
“ Heraldry” and “ Horticulture ;” and many other subjects. 
Then we have a “ Dictionary of the Bible” and the “ Shak- 
sperian Dictionary.” In the above form of dictionaries, every 
subject has been extensively treated as a whole ; yet ingen- 
ious writers have, like the chemist who analyzes and exam- 
ines the component parts of matter, reduced their subjects 
to a skeleton, and served them up in a physiological point of 
view. For we have the “ Anatomy of Society,” the “ Anat- 
omy of Enthusiasm” and the “ Anatomy of Drunkenness.”— 
In the year 1638, a book appeared in London, in verse, en- 
titled the * Anatomy of a Woman's Tongue, in five parts, viz : 
a medicine, a poison, a serpent, fire and thunder.” Bufrton’s 
well known work the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” appeared 
during the same century; and such was its popularity, that 
previous to 1690, it went through five editions in folio and 


‘one in quarto. Then comes another variety of title pages 
‘ending in “ iana,” as “ Londoniana,” a description of Lon- 


don—* Addisonjana,” “ Randolphiana” and “ Black Hawk- 
iana,” or aus of these distinguished personages : * Box- 
iana,” a treatise on Pugilism: “ Morrisoniana,” a book relat- 
ing to Hygeian Pills: and “ Morganiana,” to the abduction 
of Morgan. 

Modern travellers, on account of their increasing number, 
seem to find the greatest difficulty in inventing names for 
their books, which will attract attention end excite curiosity. 
We see the adventures of a “Rifleman,” a “Ship Boy,” 
a “ Mariner,” a “ Tar,” a “Pilgrim,” a “Post Captain” and a 








“Tin Pedler.” One traveller entitles his book “ Rough 
Notes, during a Tour, &c.”—another, “Pen and Pencil 
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on a third “ Memorandums of a Journey, &c. ;” oth-|| It professes to give a brief history of negro slavery—its 


“ Notes,” “ First Impressions,” (which continue for 
aia “ Researches,” “ A Year in pe,” “Three days in 
Paris,” “ Domestic Manners,” by a Trollope, “ Observations, 4) 
by a Fidler; which we may expect to see followed by “The 
Gullibility of the Yankees, by a Wandering Piper.” Our an- 
cestors were less modest in the titles of their books of Trav- 
els, as the following indicate—* Crudities hastily gobbled up 
in five month’s Travels :” and “Trve and faithful relationes 
of Travels, &c. conteyning many wittie events very: enter- 
taynyng to ye curious.” Had Hamiltonand Trollope called 
their works, ‘ Crudities hastily gobbled up in America, very 
entertaining to the Tories of Great Britain and for the use of| 
the London Quarterly ;” they would have been nearer the 
truth than their titles indicate them to be. 

No class of writers are allowed the liberty which is given 
to Poets: they are permitted to use any language: and where 
they cannot find words to express their ideas, they have only 
to make them. The titles of modern poems frequently ex- 
hibit very high soarings of the imagination. They give us the 
« Visions of Hell,” and of “ Judgment ;” “Songs of the Ark ;” 
«Invisible Things,” &c. But this must be expected in works 
the character of which are wholly imaginary. Therefore we 
expect to find theffitle of a poem, a simple index of the con- 
tents, however original those contents may be. The old po- 
ets whose writings were incapable of immortalizing their 
names, have obtained no small degree of fame from the fan- 
tastic titles of their books: among these, we of course, 
would not class those whose poetry alone has rendered 
their names familiar to all. 

A few years since, was sold in Bondon, the library belong- 
ing to the Roxburgh Club; a most remarkable collection of} 
rare and curious books, which drew together all the celebra- 
ted bibliographers and bibliomaniacs in the kingdom. The 
following are the titles of some of the poems in the collec- 
tion, most of which were sold for enormous prices. 

“Floorish vpon Fancie, and Pleasante Toyes of an Idle 
Head.” 1577. 

“ Beawtie Dishonoured.” 1593. 

“ Jewels of ingenuity, set in a coronet of Poetry.” 

“Six Snarling Satyres, &c.” 1599. 

“The Heart throughe perced with lokying of the eye.” 

“ Boke called the Temple of Glasse.” 

“ Ould-facioned Loue.” 

* The complaynte of them that ben too late marryed.” 

“The Fyftene ioyes of Maryage.” 

“ Divers fruitful and Ghostly matters ;” a volume some- 
what enhanced in value, on account of a few memorandums, 
made with a pencil by several celebrated personages, was 
purchased by Lord Spencer, for £195. 5 (about #900) at the 
sale of the Morly Library, in 1813. 

The“ Paradysg@f Daintie Devices,” 1576, containing speci- 
mens of the most illustrious writers of the age, went through 
seven editions in twenty-four years—a copy was recently 
sold for £53. 

We close this list of Title Pages with a short extract from 
Vicar’s “Prospective Glasse to looke into heaven ;” Lon- 
don, 1618. 

«* The gates of which most holy habitation, 

Are pearles of peerlesse price and valuation, 

Whose wall is all of precious stones most pure, 
Incomparably rich, and strong t’ endure: 

‘There is that glorious paradise celestiall, 

Surpassing Adam’s paradise terrestrial ; 

Wherein are fluent oily rivers, currents, , 

Faire brooks of butter, and sweet hunny torrents.”’ 2. 





For the Literary Journal 


MRS CHILD’S “APPEAL.” 

* In Appeal in favor of that Class of Americans called Afri- 
cans: by Mrs Child, author of ‘ The Mothe®s Book, * The 
Frugal Housewife, &c. 

The writings of Mrs Child are familiar to many general 
readers, children, mothers aud housekeepers: for she has 
written volumes for each of these, and they have been gen- 
erally popular, so far as sound morality and excellent in- 
struction, conveyed in an attractive form, can make bouks 
popular. The present work, as the reader will perceive, is 
of a different character, inculcating doctrines and principles 
which are neither popular, as will presently appear; neither 


effects ; a comparative view of slavery in different ages and 
nations—free labor and slave labor : possibility of safe eman- 

cipation—influence ofslavery on American politics—the Col- 
onization Society and Anti-Slavery Society—intellect of 
negroes—their moral character—prejudices and duties rela- 
ting to the whole subject. This is a summary of the volume. 
It will be seen that it covers broad ground; treats upon 
topics of great and alarming interest ; one especially, which 
has shaken the pillars of the American Union, and which it 
is deeply to be feared, may at some future day, again make 
them tremble. It advances sentiments. besides, which must 
shock the delicate and nobler feelings of our nature, and 
make us lament the false philanthropy which could induce 
a lady to advance such sentiments, and give them the sanc- 
tion of her name and reputation. The publication of this 
book is to be lamented, and for the very best reasons. It is 
wrong for any one to commit a fault which will diminish a 
bright and justly acquired reputation for judgment and weal 
intended efforts. It is wrong too, positively wrong, to pub- 





lish sentiments injurious to the peace, prosperity and moral- 
ity of a community. It is wrong, to build up a theory%f false 
philanthropy, and endeavor to palm it upon the world, as 
sanctioned by revelation and reason, the wants of society and 
of nature. Such errors Mrs Child has committed, in oppo- 
sition to the clearest light and the best policy. 

It is not my purpose or desire to discuss the slavery ques- 
tion—for that in its entire range and particular bearings, isa 
great and sofem@question, and would require a volume by 
itself; neither shall I touch upon the morals and intellect of 
negroes, or the abstract question of their rights. I have noth- 
ing to do with them, and do not intend to have any thing to 
do with them ; for the less they are handled the better. But 
the practical part of the subject I shall touch, and that too 
very plainly, yet briefly. 

What is it? It all tends to this: that marriages between 
the blacks and whites ought not to be prohibited, and that 
upon the whole, it is better that they should take place. This 
is the plain inference to be drawn from many statements in 
Mrs Child’s book. Such sentiments cannot, ought not, to 
be tolerated in any decent community. Are the customs, 
forms, privileges, respectability of society to be destroyed, 
in order that fanaticism may have its sway, and march over 
the land, bringing in its horrid train, confusion, enmity, and 
the severance of friendly relations and social enjoyments ? 
Are we to be told, that our children are to intermarry with 
the blacks—the whole circle of our companions: and that it 
is sanctioned by reason, law, conscience and every known 
principle of duty? These questions require no answer from 
me. Let each one answer for himself. 


As it was not intended in these remarks, to examine even 
incidentally, the other sentiments contained in this volume, 


publishes such views as those described, does the community 


it is sufficient to add one more general remark. Whoever) 


As if the spirit could not rest 

Within the harriers of the breast ; 

But forth o’er all the scene hath gone, 
To make its peace and Nature's, one: 
Commingling with the pure, bright sky, 
The verdant field, the floweret’s dye, 
The shady grove, the murmuring rill, 
The sunshine on the distant hill. 

This holy joy, Oh, who can tell 

How near to Heaven its raptures rise ! 
As if our father never fell, 

And earth was still a paradise. 

We long to be as pure and bright, 

As beams the scene upon our sight. 
The raven from the breast hath flown, 


The gentle dove sits there alone! Ovrtis. 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
JOSEPH BROWN LADD. 
** Such were the notes thy own loved poet sung, 
‘Till Death untimely stopped his tuneful tongue. 
Oh, just beheld; and lost!’’—Porr. 

It is gratifying to observe the increasing desire which is 
evinced by the scholars of our country, to preserve from 
oblivion, the almost forgotten works of the pioneers of our 
early literature: and we trust that the period has arrived, 
when the labor and research which is requisite for the accom- 
plishment of so praiseworthy an object, will be progérly ap- 
preciated and encoura, >d. 

Among the writings thus rescued from unmerited forget- 
fulness, those of the subject of the present notice are by no 
means the least interesting or valuable. Like the produc- 
tions of many others of our early authors, expecially of those 
in the lighter departments of literature, they were never col- 
lected during his life; and the sources from which they 
might be gathered, were yearly becoming more few and un- 
certain. We rejoice, therefore, not only for the sake of his 
own memory, but also for the honor of his native State, that 
they have not been suffered to be lost, but have been at 
length placed in a form to secure their preservation. 

Dr. Ladd was born at Newport in this State, in the year 
1764. His parents, though highly respectable, were far from 
being wealthy. They were unable to furnish him with more 
‘than the ordinary rudiments ofgearning ; for at that period, 
few could command the means of a classical education. He 
was, in fact, a selt-educated boy; for he appears never to 
have received any other public instruction than that which 
could be furnished by the elementary schools which he at- 
tended previous to his tenth year. At that early age, he ap- 
pears, without assistance or direction, to have commenced a 
|course of studies, the character of which evinces an unusual 
maturity of intellect for one so young. He applied himself 
































great injury. 
perusal cannot fail to suggest thoughts which had better not 
,be cherished, especially by females. The book which con- 
| tains them is not a proper companion for the fire-side, to be 





Into whose hands soever they may fall, their), 


to an extensive course of historical reading, made a consid- 
‘erable proficiency in mathematics, and acquired a competent 
| knowledge of the Latin language, About the same period, 
‘he commenced his career as an author: and a poetical “ In- 





jens to young minds; and ought not to be introduced there.) 
No father or mcther should allow a ghild to read it. Every) 
‘effort made to prevent the diffusion of its sentiments, is - 
effort as I conceive Gnade for the cause of virtue and almost’ 
of decency. That cause, all know, has comparatively few 

‘practical friends. Every book therefore, which may impede| 
its progress, ought to be discountenanced. It is fashionable |) 
to denounce the pages of Bulwer and men of kindled minds: | 


sentiments as dangerous as these ? 





For the Literary Journal, 

EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
I cannot speak the thoughts which press 
Within my bosom, in the hour, 

When gazing on her loveliness, 
I bend to Nature’s mystic power! 
There is a calmness in the air— 
With holy quiet earth is filled— 





but who would not cry shame on him, if he had advanced] 
Cannon. || 
i 


| vocation to the Almighty,” which he is said to have written 
| at the age of ten years, was published ina Newport paper, 
‘and was afterwards embodied in a selection of hymns, and 


| ‘attributed to Collet. 


Although, independent of its authorship, there js nothing 
peculiarly striking in this juvenile effusion, it is certainly 
‘remarkable when considered as the work of a child of ten 
We give the concluding stapzas, 





| years. 
| “To charity, within my heart, 
Let steady faith anite ; 
Nor let me from thy law depart, 
Nor let me live by sight. 
With patience fortify ny mind, 
To bear each future ill: 
| In life and death, alike resigned 
| To thine unerring will.’’ 
In 1775, his father removed to a farm in Little Compton’ 
and the young poet was required to assist his elder brothers, 
in the labor of its cultivation, But so far from enjoying his 





The troubled soul is soothed, and care, 





are they in every respect, of the best moral tendency. 





And mirth and passion all are stilled: 


new situation, it appears to have heen a continual source of 


|| annoyance, on account of the interruption which it caused 
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which his ingenuity was capable, for evading labor, in order 
that he might devote his hours to secret reading. At length, 
his father became convinced of the impossibility of recon- 
ciling him to the pursuits of husbandry, and at the age of 
fourteen, he was placed in a mercantile establishment: but 
this as might have been anticipated, produced no change in 
his desires or his pursuits ; and he was soon removed to the 
printing office of Mr Solomon Southwick, in Newport ; where} 
it was thought, he might find at least, some opportunity of 
gratifying his thirst for reading. ‘There he soon attracted 
public attention, by a series of satirical ballads upon some 
ignorant pretenders to medical skill, who had taken up their 
abode in the town: and elated by success, soon ventured to 


aim the shafts of his boyish ridicule, at higher and more con- f 


spicuous individuals. In consequence of this, he was re- 
moved from the office of Mr Southwick ; but the talent which 
he had there displayed, had aroused an interest in his favor ; 


and he having expressed a desire to qualify himself for the)) 
practice of physic, was received into the office and family |) 


of Dr. Isaac Senter, who afforded him every assistance in 


udies ; and every scheme was devised of| the ornaments of his country. Cut off in his opening career 





of honor and usefulness, all which he had done was but the 
promise of that which his riper years would have produced. 
|His writings, none of which he appears to have considered 
as finished productions, but as merely temporary effusions, 
were scattered in newspapers and short-lived periodicals ; 
jand the reputation which they acquired, though extensive, 
| was transitory. The period of his life, also, was one in which 
‘public attention was engrossed with subjects of the greatest 
'practical importance: great public interests were at stake : 
and the minds of his countrymen were absorbed by questions 
lof momentous weight, involving their destiny as a nation.— 
‘Talent, liowever rare, was little valued, unless its energies 
|were employed in labors of immediate practical utility : and 
| but comparatively few had leisure or taste for works of im- 








— - ——_—_—_——— 
But, lost to me each cheerful ray ars, 
And blind I wander through this of tears. 


Oh, ye fond youths, whose trembling hearts have proved 
Commutual warmthfbeloving and beloved : 

} If by the pangs of separation torn, 

Your sweet associates, you in absence mourn, 

How weep your soils—what sighs each bosom swell— 
Speak, absent lovers, you alone can tell: . 

For you alone, by sad experience know 

The bursting heart, the agony of woe.” 


One of the most certain indications of early genius, espe- 
cially when it is applied to subjects of imagination, is the 
jreadiness with which the young mind assimilates its own 
| conceptions and its methods of embodying them, with the 
thoughts and style of the great original works which have 
|attracted its attention. The sympathetic chord of feeling in- 








|agination. 

| Little was therefore known by the readers of the present | 
day, respecting his personal history, or mental labors, except 
By a few of those who had explored the scattered reposito- 


stinctively vibrates in unison with the mighty agent by 
which it is affected ; and sends forth a fainter and less per- 
fect perhaps, but still a corresponding tone. It is thus, that 
some of the first labors of expanding genius, made while it 
‘is excited by the contemplation of some work of acknowl- 





ries of our early literature, until those of his productions 
which had not been irrecoverably lost, were collected by the | 





the prosecution of his studies, 

In this situation, which afforded many of the facilities) 
which he had so long and earnestly desired, his time was| 
most assiduously devoted to the attainment of professional | 
information, and to the acquisition of knowledge on literary 
and scientific subjects, Every source of improvement within | 
his reach, was explored ; and every thing of value which it 
presented, was examined and analyzed by his retentive mind. 
Amidst his unwearied course of study, his pen was not aban- 
donedy although most of its productions at that period, are 
probably forever lost. Those which have been preserved, 
are some of his amatory effusions, which during his life time, 
attracted a more general attention than any of his other po 
etical writings. This is owing, in some degree, to thé pe- 
culiar circumstances which called them forth. The letters of 
“ Arouet to Atnanda,” unlike most other poetry of the kind, 
were not mere effusions of fancy: but were the expressions 
of a real attachinent to a real object; one who reciprocated 
the affection which inspired them, and was capable of appre- 
ciating the value of the heart from which they were poured 
forth with so much glowing warmth and fervor. Some of the 
most striking passages which they contain, derive their force 
from their unrestrained expression of feelings, which had 
been excited by the obstacles which were thrown between 
his affections and the object of their regard ; and particular. 
ly by the unfounded imputgions which had been cast upon 
his conduct, for the purpose of creating an unfavorable im- 
pression upon the mind of the lady. 


| 


After passing four years in his preparatory studies, he was 
admitted to the practice of medicine ; and in 1783, removed 
to Charleston, South Carolina, where he had determined to 
seek a location, by the advice of General Nathaniel Greene, 
whose attention had been attracted towards him, and who 
furnished him with recommendations to his friends at the 
South, and evinced a lively interest ip his welfare and ad- 
vancement. He was there received with warmth and cor- 
diality; and soon entered upon an extensive practice.— 
Cheered by success, his mind appeared to gain new vigor; 
and the public journals of the city were frequently enriched 
by the contributions of his pen. The path of honor, of high 
distinction, of increasing usefulness, was now open before 
him. But in this enviable situation, beloved and caressed for 
the benevolence of his heart, admired for the strength and 
versatility of his powers, and respected for the extent of his 
various attainments, he suddenly arrived at the termination 
of his career. In 1786, when he had just attained his twen- 
ty-second year, in consequence of a quarrel which originated 
in some trifling cause, he was challenged to a duel. 
was the state of public opinion in regard to this barbarous) 
method of deciding personal differences, that his choice was 
only to be made, between a submission to the tyranny of 
custom, and the entire ruin of his flattering prospects. His 
reputation, his fortune, his capacity for future usefulness, 
were all at stake. Actuated solely by these views, he ac- 
cepted the challenge: and after intentionally firing without 
effect, he fell before the deadly aim of his antagonist. 


Thus perished in the dawning of his manhood, one who ap-|! 


Such, 





| 

lcare of Mrs Haskins, his surviving sister, and published du-| 
‘ring the past year, accompanied by a well-written biographi- 
ical sketch from the pen of W. B. Chittenden, Esq. ; from! 
which, we have condensed the atoregoing briefly narrated| 


incidents of his life. 





In an examination of these remains, not only the cireum-| 


[stances under which they were written, the youth and limit- 
led advantages of their author, should be AMnstantly borne in| 


mind; but also, the difference between the prevailing char-| 
acter of English poetry then, and the present time. We} 
should not forget the peculiar stvle of the models which were | 
before him; nor the effect which these must naturally pro- 
‘duce upon the turns of thought and expression in the compo- 


sitions of one so young. 


| It is perhaps impossible to determine with any degree of 
written. Some of the epistles to Amanda were composed 
before, others after, his removal from Newport. They were 
| circulated in manuscript; and occasionally, one of them 
found its way to the columns of a newspaper: but he does 
| not appear to have commenced writing with a view to publi- 
| cation, until after his removal to Charleston. 

That a young writer, whose own flow of language was so 
| easy and unconstrained, should have been delighted with the 
sweetness of versification and harmonious rythm of Pope, 


| was of course to be expected; and that a juvenile poet of 


his time in addressing the object of his affections under such 
circumstances, should have unconsciously imitated the style 


of the epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, is not so remarkable as) 


the fact, that a self-educated youth, who had not attained the 


jase of twenty years, should have thrown off passages, which 


certainty, the precise time at which any of his pieces were | 


bring to mind, the peculiar beauties of that finished work of 


edged beauty and ingenuity, appear to be but the efforts of a 
mere imitative power; while they are in reality the produc- 
tions of a kindred spirit, unpractised in the exercise of its 
rich endowments. We accordingly notgge in the versifica- 
tion of our young poet, a similarity to that of Pope, in those 
‘effusions whose subjects were the same or similar to those 
,on which the latter had written ; and of which we are scarce- 
ly reminded while perusing those whose subjects are of a 
| different order. 


| 
| 
| 





| Macpherson had given the poems of Ossian to the world, 
‘about a year previous @ the birth of Ladd. These were 
therefore at the height of their popularity during his years of 
boyhood, and probably were among his earliest reading.— 
His ardent imagination was of course excited by their dark 


\sublimity and grandeur: and several of his most powerful 


|| efforts were evidently written while his fancy was glowiug 


with the rich imagery of the Celtic*bard. Several of these 
are metrical versions of some of the most striking passages 
,of the original ; and preserve all its wild magnificence of 
conception, while they exhibit a powerful command of lan- 
| guage, remarkable indeed in one so young. Although there 
|are in these versions several passages, worthy of particular 
attention, our limits will allow but a single extract. It is 
froin the battle of Swaran and Cuchullin, in “ Fingal.” 


“ As from two hills, loud thundering to the deep, 
The darkened storms of gloomy autumn sweep ; 
So fierce, so dreadful, o’er the field of fame, 

In swift approach, the gloomy warriors came : 

As from high rocks, two streams of gloomy rain 
Meet, mix and foam, and roar upon the plain, 
Loud, rough, and dark, the embattled chiefs appear, 
There Innisfail; tremendous Lochlin, here. 

On clanging steel, the clanging stee] resounds, 
Men mix with men, and chieftain ch®ftain wounds. 
Bursts forth the gushing blood, and smokes around, 
And iron helmets, cleft on high, resound. 











the great English poet, so forcibly as do the following. 


“ Pure are the passions from my heart which flow : 
With flames like these, angelic bosoms glow. 

But if, regardless of your lover’s grief, 

You cease to pity, and refuse relief ; 

Should I be doomed to feel your almost hate, 

No time shall ever find my love abate, 

Should you the keaviest wrath on me bestow, 

I bless your memory, and I kiss the blow.” 


“ When, to my sight, the monarch of the tomb, 
Shall rise terrific, and pronounce my doom ; 
When deep oblivion wraps my mind in night, 

And Death’s dark shadows swim before my sight ; 
Will then Amanda ?—ah, she will, I trust, 

Pay the last tribute to my clay-cold dust : 

Will, sighing, say, ‘There, his last scene is o’er, 
Who loved as mortal never loved before.’ 

Dear, matchless fair; that kind concern displayed, 
Would sweetly sooth my melancholy shade. 
O’er my lone tomb, Oh, yield that sad relief ; | 
Breathe that soft sigh, and pour out all your grief.” 








The letter from which the preceding passages are extracted, | 


following lines which are a part of a dialogue, entitled “ the) 
Farewell.” 
“ Heaven smiles on all below: the liberal beam 


Pours from its source, in one unwearied stream : 
O’er all the earth, the blessing is confessed, 





peared destined to leave a proud and enduring name among 


To lift the low and succor the distregsed. 


\ 


was evidently written before his removal, as were also the) 


Along the sky, the rushing javelins sing; 

| The polished bows re-murmur to the string ; 

| And spears fal! glimmering, like the beams of light 
| That gild the dark face of tempestous night.” 


Among his productions of this character, there is one which 
|is entitled to particular attention ; on account of the unusual 
| skill with which its materials are arranged and its measure 
| varied, in order to produce the highest possible effect. We 
refer to the invocation to the Sun, or as he has entitled it the 
'“Runic Ode,” which we are half disposed to give at length ; 
‘but must confine ourselyes to a few stanzas, as specimens of 
lits different changes of measure. 

“ Radiant orb, revolving round, 
Whither, Oh, whither art thou bound ? 
Thgu, that like some shining shield, 
Blazing o’er the bloody field, 
Dost on high, majestic move, 
| Pouring sunshine, all above.” 
* 4 * * * 
“ Hark hear the rushing blast— 
What shrieks it mutters round! 
It bellows o’er the dreary waste: 
And death is in the sound, 


See, see, what horrid forms, 
| Like thin, gray mists appear! 


They ride, at midnight, on the storms, 
With horror in the rear.” 
. * oe @ * . * 
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“ Hushed are the winds—in their dark, silent house, | 


The stormy breezes sleep—save one soft gale 
That whistles through the , and seems to say 
Hence bard of sorrow—plaintive poet hence! 
I go, sweet gale! on yon lone, echoing shores, 
Where midst the foam, sharp-pointed rocks emerge, 
To hear the stormy cataract, that roars 
Tremendous—answered by the bellowing surge. 
* * * * * - . * . 
Stay bard! a moment stay: 
For see, the morning ray 
Breaks from the eastern sky. 
Where has the morning been 
Thus wandering, long unseen, 
In dim obscurity ? 
Where, Oh, whither dost thou stray 
Radiant orb that giv’st the day ? 
Long did we thy absence mourn ; 
Long, we ’ve waited thy return: 
Say, refulgent planet, say, 
Where, Oh, whither, didst thou stray 7” 
The brief term of Ladd’s existence was indeed, one of 
unremitted labor. During his preparatory course, and amid 
the active duties of the three succeeding years, he had be- 
come well acquainted with the French language and litera- 
ture ; with the Greek and Latin; having studied those clas- 
sics which are usually embodied in a college course ; and) 





had acquired some knowledge of the Hebrew. Among his} 
remains, he has left some translations and paraphrases of 
passages from Homer and portions of the Old Testament, 
which exhibit many beautiful and highly polished lines. 
Although not wanting in vigor, his poetry generally 
breathes a tone of gentle and melancholy sweetness: but 
there is one effusion, in which he appears to have given free 


vent to the energies of his spirit. This is the “ Remonstrance }) 


of Almasa, the wife of Almas Ali Cawn, to Warren Has- 
tings ;” which was probably one of his latest productions.— 
The tale of the wars in India, the oppression of the natives, 
and the impeachment and trial of General Hastings, was an 


exciting theme, to which the eloquence of Fox, Burke, and equestrian statue of Washington. We understand that he|! 


Sheridan, had drawn the attention of the Christian world. It 
was a subject fitted to rouse the feelings of a young and ar- 
dent mind: and powerfully did it call them forth. The char- 


acter of the wronged and widowed Indian Queen is well pre-|, 


served throughout. Every line glows with indignation, scorn, 
rage, or cold, contemptuous sarcasm. The subjoined portion 
is perhaps, upon the whole, the best specimen of his poctry. 


“Where is the murderer, who has slain his fellow ? 
Where is the robber ?—where the parricide ? 
Approach—for ye are innocent and clean ; 

Your souls are whiter than the ocean foam, 
Compared with him—the murderer of millions! 
Yes, bloody brute, the murderer of millions! 
Where are the swarms that covered all my land ? 
That cultured land, of which each foot was garden, 
Doomed to support the millions of my host : 

Are they not butchered all—all massacred ? 

And butchered, bloody monster, by thy hands >— 
But why ?—because, vile brute, thou must have wealth, 
Because thou must have wealth, my people bled ; 
The land was flooded with a tide of gore ! 

My fields, my towns, my cities swam in blood! 
And, through al] India, one horrendous groan, 
The groan of millions, echoed to the heavens. 


Curst be your nation ; and forever curst 

The luckless hour when India first beheld you.— 
We have a custom here, as old as time, 

Of honoring justice. Why ?—because *tis justice. 
And virtue is beloved, because “tis virtue. 

As Indians need no hell, they know of none: 

You Christiaus say you ’ve one:—'t is well you have, 
Your crimes call loudly for it— * . ’ 


Hastings, my husband was your prisoner ; 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief’: 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith: 
Almas was slain!—t was perjury to your soul: 
But perjury is a little crime to you ; 

In souls so black, it seems almost a virtue. 


Know, monster, know that the prodigious wealth 
You sold your soul for, was by justice gained :— 
°T was not acquired by rapine, force and rourder ; 
The treasure of my fathers!—their’s by conquest, 
And legal domination: from old time 
Transgulted by the father to the son, 

In iellemeiion Set, you call it yours, 
And dearly have you purchased it—for, know, 
When the just gods shall hear the cry of blood, 
And at your hands demand the souls you ’ve murdered ; 
That gold will never pay their price—will never pay 
Your awful ransom!” 





| first sketches from a hand, which would have wrought with 
| the skill and precision of a master ; and would have left me- 










Of the prose writings of Dr. Ladd, but little has been pre-|| Dramatic Scenes rrom Reau Lire, by Lady 


| served that can be identified, with any degree of certainty.) This last publication of the celebrated Irish authoress, is in- 


Some fragments of an address which he delivered at Charles- tended to give a series of illustrations of Irish character, as 
ton, before the Cincinnati of South Carolina, on the celebra-|| affected by present political circumstances. This lady has 
tion of American Independence, in 1785, were published by} perhaps done more than any other living author, in arousing 
Niles, in the “ Principles and Acts of the Revolution.” This} the feelings of the civilized world in favor of her unfortunate 
address was almost extemporancous; being delivered from) countrymen. The present, as well as all her former produc- 
hasty notes, which were never fully written out. During the | tions, is embued with a spirit of true and disinterested patri- 
year previous, be published some bold and fearless strictures | otism; and abounds with touches of pointed and caustic sa- 
on the style of Dr. Johnson; and a few papers, containing) tire upon the ungenerous policy which has been the cause of 
\the results of scientific observations and experiments ; all of so much misery in her native land. It, indeed, contains a 
which bear the impress of strong and original thought. full proportion of her characteristic faults, but no one can 

His writings, both in prose and poetry are by no means,| rise from its perusal, without having found much to admire 
devoid of faults. They present many blemishes in style, and// and to praise, both in the sentiments which it contains and 
inaccuracies of diction, But most of these should evidergly| the style in which they are embodied. 
be attributed to the hasty manner in which they were writ-| Jn a 
ten, and to the little value which he seems to have placed on| 





Great Britain in 1833, by Baron de Hanssez, 12 mo, 
Elliot’s Letters from the North of Europe. 8 vo. 
Guttzlaff’s Travels in China, 12 mo. 

Official Accounts of a Voyage to China, by Lord Amherst, 
Life of Roscoe, by his Son, 2 vols. 12 mo. 

Poems, by Hon. Mrs Norton, 12 mo. 

Tales of the Caravanserai, 


- effusions which he viewed as mere preparations for more fin-| 
ished and extensive productions. It would be unfair to sub- 
\ject these juvenile remajns to the test of the ordinary rules 
of criticism, They are the first efforts of a mind searcely| 
conscious of its own untried and undisciplined powers: the}! 








|| The Contrast, by the Earl of Mulgrave. 

|| The Modern Cymon, from the “ Jean” of P. de Koch. 
t How to be Happy: a Tale, by Mrs Sigourney. 

| Husebius’s History. 8 vo. 


Delaware, or the Ruined Family. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED AS LIN THE PRESS. 


morials of surpassing strength and beauty, in the labors of its 
maturer years. 


| Ewyrico Causic1.—This eminent sculptor, who was for 
\several years engaged in different public works in the Uni- 
ted States, has recently fallen a victim to the Cholera while 


on a visit to the island of Cuba. Life of Cranmer, by C. W. Le Bas. 
Nubia and Abyssinia, by Rev. Michael Russell. 


Life of Cromwell, by the same. ’ 
Cunningham’s Painters and Sculptors. vols. 4 and 5. » 
Finch’s United States. 

The Headsman: a Tale, by the Author of the “Spy.” 
Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. 

|was expected to return to this country, in order to ensoute} Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

lches statue, es well as to complete some portions of the|| Lives of the most eminent Sovereigns of Modern Europe, 
| Washington Monument at Baltimore. by Lord Dover. . 

Iie was among the artists who had been engaged on the} 
| sculptures for our national capitol; two of which are among || 


‘the best productions of his chisel. These are the fine ‘basso- | , : ‘ 
Be ; ae »y,, | been deferred until next week, owing to the prior claims of 
| relievos, representing the Landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 


~ ‘others which had been already noticed as received. 
|| mouth, and the combat between Col. Boon and the Indians, | 7 ; : ; 

| We fully agree with the sentiments expressed in the com- 
| munication of C, The extract shall be inserted, with some 


| | 


| Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry. 





Causici was a favorite pupil of Canova, a man of undoubt- ! 
,ed genius, and enthusiastically devoted to that art in which | 
‘he had obtained so much celebrity. He had recently finished ), 
‘a bust of De Witt Clinton for the City Hall of New-York ;)) 


and previous to his departure, had designed a model for an/|| 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We regret that several valuable communicetions have 








' ——<— —_—__—_____ —— _—— 

NEW BOOKS. | 

| Narrative or Voyaces To EXPLORE THE sHoREs oF |) additional remarks, at our earliest leisure. 

New-York: J. & z | FOR THE NEAT NUMBP - 

| W’s notice of “ Outre Mer, or a Pilgrimage over the Sea.” 

: . , $s: Ww ill acce e I 

tions made by an expedition under command of Capt. W. F.|| | = — _ ote ( ’ a ee 

| . os , P > e freque 2 - 

|| W. Owen, of the Royai Navy, by order of the Commission- | a ‘% _— Saya 

ers of the Admiralty, is not only a highly valuable book, on jedgemente for similar avers. 

H a ; a ’ || Review of Goldsmith’s “Mary Blaize,” by S. 8. J., from 


|whom we shall also be pleased to hear frequently. 
y : ! ON FILE, POT INSERTION 
its details of the habits, manners and customs of the various || *A translation of Laborde’s account of the removal of Egyp- 
nations on the coast of Africa. The mission of Capt. Owen, | tian Obelisks ; and particularly of the transportation to Pa- 
| appears to have been performed with the greatest judgment) jis of one of the great Obelisk from Luxor. 
|| and fidelity: and its results are narrated in these volumes, —_— - 

in a very spifited and attractive manner. [tis upon the whole, TO THE PUBLIC. 


| one of the best works of the kind, which has recently been, In consequence of the repeated applications which have 
| 


| Arnica, Arabia ann Mapacascar. 
| Harper.—This work which contains the results of observa- 


account of the important information which it affords, in a 





|| geographical point of view ; but is unusually interesting in 
! 





issued from the press. been made for the insertion of Advertisements in the col- 
| Skercues or Turkey in 1831 anp 1832. By an Ameri-| amns of the Literary Journal, which in accordance with the 
can, New-York: J. & J. Harper.—For this volume, we un-| determination adopted at its commencement, the publishers 
' derstand, we are indebted to the pen of Dr. De Kay. We! have been compelled to refuse; they have resolved, if suffic- 
‘are somewhat surprized that it should have been published! ient encouragement is afforded, to issue, with each number 
anonymously, for it certainly reflects much credit upon its) of the paper, a separate sheet, of one, two or more pages, to 
author. It is written throughout in a spirit entirely different) be expressly devoted to advertisements ; @ copy of which 
ifrom that which is exhibited in most other works upon the || will be sent with the paper, to every subscriber. 

The extensive circulation of the Journal, particularly in 


| same subject. The darker shades of Mahometan character| 
‘have been fully and frequently pourtrayed ; and we have) the city, will render an advertising sheet, thus distributed, 
long desired to see some description of modern Turkey, its) perhaps as valuable a medium of publicity as can be found ; 
‘inhabitants, manners and institutions, drawn up with candor, | especially for professional men, booksellers, artists, dealers 
‘and free from the unworthy prejudices and" partial misrepre-| in fancy articles, dry goods, &c. 

|sentations which are so apparent in the pages of almost eve- || By being distributed regularly with the Journal, the 
ry traveller in that portion of the world. We are therefore || general circulation which it will have among the reading 
‘gratified at the appearance of this book ; and most cheerful-||@ommunity in this quarter, will of course render it particu- 
ly recommend it, as one well worthy the attention of those |/larly worthy the attention of Publishers of Books and Editors 
who are desirous of information respecting the interesting || of Periodicals in other places, who may desire to advertise 


country which it describes. ‘their works in this city. 
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From Bowring's “ Specimens of the Russian Pests.” 
THE HARP OF ZOLUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF ZHUKOVSKY, BY J. BOUWRING, F.L. 5. 


In yon mansion of 

Lives Morven’s famed chieftain, the valiant Ordal ; 
Where the wild billow rages, 

And scatters its foam on the time-hallowed wall : 
Like a mountain in glory, 
It towers o’er the wave, 
And its oaks, old and hoary, 


Come down to the shores which the white waters lave. 


The stag-hound, the beagle, 
With cries oft re-echoed, the wide forest fill ; 
To the throne of the eagle 
They chase the wild boar and the goat up the hill ; 
And the stag from the heather :— 
The valleys resound ; 
Horns, voices together, 
Are mingled in rapid vibrations around. 


All, all are invited— 
And joy is let loose at the board of Ordal ; 
The guests are united 
Where wide-spreading antlers adorn the rude hall ; 
Of ages departed 
The glories are told : 
And memory, full-hearted, 
Sends back all its thoughts to the great ones of old. 


Their helmets in order, 
Their bucklers, and harness, and hauberks are hung 
On the roof’s antique border: 
And there, while the rms and the victories are sung 
@ heroes of story, 
proudly stands ; 
And a flask of their glory 


Seems to break from the cup which he waves in his hands. 


He looks to the armor ; 

oe is all tliat destruction hath left of their name ;— 
His bosom beats warmer, 

His spirit is roused with the touch of their fame: 
Though the helmets before them 
Are broken and dim, 
He remembers who wore them— 

And, O, they are splendid and sacred to him. 


Milvana the bright one 
The hall of her father resplendtntly fills ; 
As, with garments of light on, 
A morning of summer walks up the fresh hills ; 
As from nature’s recesses 
A free golden stream, 
So her fine flowing tresses 
O’er her soft-heaving bosom in luxury gleam. 


Far fairer than morning, 
She scatters around the soft lustre of soul ; 
Dark glances adorning 
The flashes of fire from her eye-balls that roll ; 
Like the song of the fountain 
Her mild accents fall ; , 
Like the rose of the mountain ; 
Her breath ;—but her spirit is sweeter than all. 


Her beauty’s gay splendor , 
Has beamed in its brightness through far-distant lands ; 
What heroes attend her— 
The castle of Morven is filled with their bands! 
Its chieftain delighted 
Weaves visions of pride ; 
But his daughter has plighted 
Iler hand to a bard to no glory allied. 


Young, lovely, and lonely 

As the rose in its freshness, he tuned his soft lays 
In the deep valley only : 

To him all unheard was the music of praise. 
Milvana, descended 
From luxury’s throne : 
Affection had blended 

Her heart with a heart as unstained as her own. 


Ta the black arch of heaven, 

Like the shield of a warrior, the pale moon is hung ; 
Through the gloomy clouds driven, 

Its light-streams o’er ocean’s wide surface are flung ; 
The dark shadows spreading, 
From castle and grove, 
Their giant forms shedding 

Sublimely the waves and waters above. 


Where the mountain-cocks rally, ‘ 
Where the waterfall bursts from the storm-covered rock 
* Ere it rush to the valley ; 
The oak was her witness, her shelter the oak: 
Milvana retreating* 
To solitude there, 
Her minstre] awaiting :— 
She breathed not—her breath was suspended by fear. 


,|| All, all of life’s sorrows shall fly from us here. 


With harp sweetly sounding, 

He comes to the oak-tree—blest moments of love ! 
With peace all surrounding, 

And the moon gently glimmering and smiling above. 
What a temple for loving 
For bosoms so bland ! 
And the waves, softly moving, 

Convey their low music along the smooth strand. 


They looked on the ocean ; 

With their soft pensive sadness it seemed to attune ; 
The waves’ gentle motion 

Was silvered, and marked by the rays of the moon. 
“ How brightly, how fleetly, 
The waters roll on! 
So swiftly, so sweetly, 

Come pleasures and love—they smile and are gone.” 


“ Why sigh then, my fair one! 

Tifugh the waters may ebb and the years may decay ? 
My beloved! my dear one! 

Can time on its wings bear affection away ? 

To a bard unbefriended 

O say, canst thou bow, 

Thou, from monarchs descended, 

And heroes, whom Moryen is honori@g now ?” 





“ What is honor or glory ? 

What garlands so sacred as love’s holy wreath ? 

What hero-bright story 

Has an utterance so sweet as affection’s young breath ? 
No fears shall confound us, 

No sorrow, no gloom ; 

Joy is sparkling around us, 

And let years follow years, till life sinks in the tomb.” 


* Come, joys that smile o’er us, 

Ye sweets of a moment, come hither and stay ! 

For who can assure us 

They will not be scattered by morning’s bright ray ? 
For morn will not linger, 

Nor rapture remain ; 

I, again a poor singer, 

| And thou, a bright queen in thy splendor again.” 


| 

| “ Let the eae of day brighten, 

| Let its radiance be shed o’er the mountain and sea ; 
Thy smiles shall enlighten 

All nature, while living, to love and to me ; 

With hope and with heaven, 

With love and with thee, 

What joys are not given? 

For life has no transports that beam not on me!” 





, The sun is returning ; 

The orient is pale with the coming of day ; 

The zephyrs of morning 

Awakened, like waves on the mountain-tops play ;” 

“°T' is the northern light glancing 

Across the dark sky, 

Not the morning advancing : 

Sweet winds! bring no morn from the mountains on high.” 


“ But list! to the bustling 

Of voices; they wake in the castle ere now.” 

“Ono! ’tis the rustling 

Of half-slumbering birds, as they dream on the bough.” 
“ The orient is lighted, 

Milvana! O why 

Do my spirits, benighted 

In doubt and foreboding, desert me and die ?” 


The youth has suspended 

In silence, his harp on the time-hallowed oak :— 
“Unseen, unattended, 

Let thy soft music speak, my sweet harp! as it spoke 
In the luxury of sadness, ° 

The fervor of truth, 

The bright tones of gladness 

The songs, and the smiles, and the sunshine of youth. 


“The bloom of the singer 

Shall fade with the grief-blast, like flowers of the grove ; 
But here there shall linger, 

The spirit, the youth, and the fervor of love. 

An angel here speaking, 


All those raptures awaking, 





| 
Shall often be seen, | ; : 
| Be still—let thy voice drown the summons of death ; 


| Thou oak-tree ! wide-spreading, 
O’ershadow une aealiog 
Ye zephyrs! 

Your aie freshness of sympathy bear.” 


The big tears were falling :— 
He ceased :—his eye fixed, but within, like a knell, 
|  @ A low voice was calling— 
|“ Farewell! my Milvana! forever farewell.” 
His hand, damp and burning, 
Had wildly seized hers: 
Then with hurried steps turning, 
Like a phantom of fancy, the youth disappears. 


| 
| 
! 
| 


| 
| 


The moon shone unclouded— 

'The maiden was there, but the minstrel is fled : 
Like a silent tree shrouded 

|In darkness, she stood in the wilderness dread. 
The chieftain his daughter 

Had traced to the grove; 

| And now o’er the water 

To exile, a bark is conveying her love. 


At morn and at even 

'Milvana retires to the oak-tree to mourn ; 

And the stream that is driven 

| Adown the steep hill, seems her sighs to return. 
“°T is all dark and dreary, 

Milvana to thee, 

| Thy spirit is weary— 

| And thy minstrel shall never return to the tree.” 


| The evening-wind waking, ; 
Called up their soft sounds from the leaves as it roved : 
The green branches shaking, 
‘It kisses the harp—but the heart is unmoved. 
Spring came, sweetly bringing 
Her eloquent train, 
And nature was ringing 
With rapture, enkindling gay smiles through her reign. 


On the emerald meadows, 
And hills in the distance, are gold streams of light ; 
And soft, silent shadows : 
Seemed to spread over eve the calm stillness of night. 
The stars are in motion 
Across the blue deep; 
Like a mirror, the ocean: 
And the winds, hushed to silence, among the leaves sleep. 


Milvana sat weeping, 
Beneath the old tree, but her thoughts were not there. 
All nature lay sleeping, 
When accents unearthly were heard in the air: 
The green leaves are shaken— 
It was not the wind— 
The silent strings waken : 
Some ghost hurries by, and leaves music behind. 





The harp’s secret spirit 

Breathes forth a long, sorrowful heart-rending sound : 
She trembled to hear it, 

’T was softer than zephyrs when whispering around, 

°T was the voice of her lover ;— 

Her soul sunk in night: 

“°T is over—’tis over— 

The earth is a waste—he has taken his flight!” 


In desolate madness 

Milvana had fall’n in the dust: but the tone 

Still breathed its sweet sadness : 

More sad as the soul that inspired it was gone. 

Its music she heard not; 

She woke faint and chill ; 

The star-lights appeared not— 

*T was morning—’t was morning, damp, dewy, and still. 


From morrow to morrow, 
She visited still the old oak of the wood ; 
There that music of sorrow 


Still broke on her ear, from the realms of the good. 


While thus disunited, 
On earth could she stay, 
By her minstrel invited 


ITo heaven where her thoughts and her hopes led the way ? 


Thou harp of my bosom, 





Which in days of our early devotion have been. 


“ My spirit shall hover, 
Milvana! thy lover 

Shall speak through his heart at the close of the day. 
The grief ‘that alarmed us, 

Uncertainty’s fear, 

The tears that disarmed us, 





“ When his life-term is ended, 
Affection immortal shall live in his soul ; 
Our spirits there blended, 








Undivided, shall love while eternities roll. 


Like a light airy shade, o’er the track of thy way ; | 





The delicate blossom, 


| Unopened, shall fade in the valley beneath: 


The wanderer roaming 
To-morrow will come— 
“ My floweret where blooming ?” 
“Thy floweret!—’tis withered—it sleeps in the tomb.” 


He is deqd—but whenever ‘ 
A black, starless mantle is hung o’er the skies ; 
Woaen from fountain, and river, 


a 
And hill, the cold mists like the dark billows rise, 


Two shades are seen blending, 
United, as when 
In their youth-tide atten 


" di : 
And the oak waves its boughs, onl the chords speak again. 
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